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THE SCIENCE OF RELIGIONS.* 



i. On tracing back, according to the exigencies of method, the history 
of religions, we perceive that the application of dogmatic principles to 
the conduct of life is a fact of recent times, which characterises the 
last arrivals among religions — those of Mohammed, Christ, and 
Buddha. 

In the Koran, metaphysics have scarcely any place, and are almost 
reduced to an affirmation of the absolute unity of God, in opposition 
to the Christian idea of the Father and Son. Rules of conduct, on 
the other hand, and moral suggestions, occur at every step, under the 
different forms of precept, tale, and parable. If we follow the deve- 
lopment of Mohammedanism, both in the East and in the West, we 
must observe the extreme weakness of the Moslem philosophy, com- 
pared with the important part played by metaphysics among the 
Greeks, and the Indians of the Brahminical period. Perhaps we 
ought to attribute the scientific poverty of the religions founded on 
the Koran less to the specially moral character of the Moslem revo- 
lution than to the nature of the Semitic mind, always inferior, in 
point of science, to the genius of the Aryan nations. This opinion, 
which has been for a long time current among the learned, is con- 
firmed more and more every day, and tends to become a point quite 
incontestable. It is, in fact, certain that there is scarcely any theo- 
retical philosophy in the Semitic books which have preceded the 
Koran ; that is to say, in the Bible, and in the other Hebrew writings. f 
If we had no other religions under our eyes except those which have 

* " La science des religions, sa methode et ses limites". By Emile Burnouf. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th Dec. 1864. 
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90 THE SCIENCE OF RELIGIONS. 

been deduced from the Mosaic, we could not establish the law which 
displays to us religions that can take no practical character until after 
they have been, so to say, strangers to morality ; though it is certain 
that the purely Aryan religions have been developed according to 
that law. 

Buddhism* remained in India for centuries confused, as to its 
metaphysical part, with certain Brahminical schools. Later, when it 
was separated from them, that is, when it left India, and began to 
spread in Tibet, in Ceylon, and amongst the yellow peoples, it pre- 
served, though with some modification, the greater part of its Brah- 
minical symbols. On the other hand, Buddha, from the very first, 
presented himself to men as the founder of a moral doctrine founded 
on virtue and charity. When his disciples assembled in council to 
establish the primitive Buddhist church, the single end they proposed 
to attain was, not to teach men new metaphysics, but to change their 
morals, which were bad, to relieve the mind of the passions which 
debased it, and to reunite them in an universal sentiment of love. 
Hence sprung that proselytism, that abnegation without measure, 
which turned its apostles into civilisevs of barbarous peoples, like 
those of Tibet and the trans-Gangetic peninsula. These peoples have 
remained very poor metaphysicians, but their manners have been 
softened ; and they may date from Buddhism the commencement of 
their civilisation. Hence, also, that spirit of religious association 
which has procured so great an empire in the East for Buddhist 
churches; which has made preaching one of the first duties of the 
priest ; made confession an ordinary practice ; and which, urging 
many men to aim at a morality which is almost impossible, has peo- 
pled with convents a whole section of Asia, and shows us at this day 
populous cities entirely composed of monasteries. 

Brabminism is far from having given the same universality to the 
institution of morality as Buddhism. It is true, in very ancient times, 
we see the Brahmins who redacted the laws of Manou occupy them- 
selves with the conduct of men ; but this book, which is the code of 
the Brahmins, has rather for its object the fixation of the basis of the 
social constitution, and the political organisation of India, than the 
guidance of all men, without distinction of castes and races, in the 
path of virtue. The law of Manou does not demand much of that in 
the case of men of inferior condition : it is more severe for noblemen 
of royal caste : but it imposes moral purity and perfection on men 
and women of the priestly caste alone. On the other hand, meta- 
physics occupy an important place in the laws of Manou : that sub- 
ject alone occupies almost entirely the first and last book. There is 
* Engine Bournouf, " Introd. a I'hist. du Bouddhisme Indien''. 
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more theory in that single Sanscrit volume than in the whole Bud- 
dhist literature. 

Let us go further back in the past. The Vedas precede Brahmin - 
ism, and afford it a point of departure. Now, morality has no place 
at all in the Vedic hymns. It must, therefore, have been in the in- 
terval comprised between that period, which extends over several 
centuries, and the establishment of the Brahminical constitution, that 
the Aryas of the South-east began to deduce from their doctrines the 
moral consequences of which they contained the germ. Brahminism, 
coming afterwards, fertilised these primitive seeds, and formulated to 
some extent the primeval practices ; but it never lost sight of the 
diversity of castes, aptitudes, and functions. It was only in the sixth 
century B.C. that the Buddhist preachings gave to practical morality 
that universal character which belongs to it, and made of it a law 
common to all mankind. 

Whilst these events were taking place in the East, the ancient 
nations of the Aryan race, Greeks, Latins, Germans, had not yet 
emerged from the Vedic period, and had not undergone the same 
moral revolutions as the nations of India. When we endeavour at 
this time to distinguish the moral part of the religions which are 
called pagan, we are astonished at encountering a negation. It is 
certain that, amongst the Greeks, it was not their religious instruc- 
tion which provided their men with a rule of life, and gave them a 
knowledge of virtue, but it was their philosophers. The lives of 
these, as we learn them from Diogenes Laertius, prove that a notable 
part of the Greek philosophy, especially the morality, came from the 
East, where the learned had gone to search for it. As to religion, it 
remained a public institution, with which many individual practices 
were agglomerated ; but its only real worth consisted in the meta- 
physical symbolism which served it as a foundation. When Chris- 
tianism penetrated into the Western world, it was the first to preach 
morality in the name of religion, and to make the rule of life a por- 
tion of dogmatic teaching. The Christians made it a reproach to the 
Pagan religion, that it was not only a stranger to morality, but was 
often actually opposed to it, by holding up to men an example of vice. 
Christianism, therefore, was not preceded by any morality among the 
nations of the West : it is a useless attempt, besides being utterly 
unscientific, to endeavour to show that all Christian morality is to be 
found in the writings of the Greek or Latin philosophers before the 
time of Jesus Christ. There is nothing surprising in the fact, and I 
do not see why it should not be admitted, that the Christian moralists 
from the very beginning copied from the dissertations of the philoso- 
phers ; but, even if this was proved, the fact would still remain, that 

h2 
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Christianism was a moral revolution in the West which extended 
itself to all men, and a revolution which proceeded by the way of 
religion, and not by that of philosophy. This is the real point. It 
is certain that, previous to Christianism, there had never been in the 
Western world a moral and popular education which had presented 
itself under a religious form, and constituted part of a creed. That 
religion had, therefore, in its commencement the character of a moral 
revolution. Later, towards the end of the second century, it com- 
menced developing its metaphysics, which, in the discussions of the 
fathers and philosophers of Alexandria, attained the height to which 
it had been carried by the disciples of Plato and of the East; but 
whatever it was, and whatever may still be the importance of Chris- 
tian metaphysics, the true influence of Christianism, and its true 
greatness, reside in the moral action it exercises. 

Thus, the further back one goes in the series of ages, the more one 
sees among the Aryan peoples a religion distinct from morality. And 
when one arrives at the Vedas, or the polytheism of the Western 
peoples, we find in religion only its two essential elements — God and 
worship. 

The same elimination takes place in the analogous case of the priest- 
hood. There is no social system where the order of the priests has 
been consolidated into so firm an hierarchy as in the three modern 
religions, Mohammedanism, Christianism, and Buddhism. The Brah- 
minical priesthood owes its duration not to its particular constitution, 
which is nothing, but to the regime of castes, of which it is, so to 
speak, the keystone. All Brahmins are equal, and have never since 
their origin recognised any one of themselves for chief. Their com- 
mon origin, figured by the mouth of Brahma, renders them inde- 
pendent one of another : no one amongst them can impose an obliga- 
tion or give an order to another ; if any Brahmin acquires in time an 
authority which others have not, he owes it to his science, and not to 
any superiority of function. This hierarchical equality of the priests 
has as a consequence freedom of opinion ; if there is such a thing 
as orthodoxy in India, it is not the authority of a chief or any 
council whatever of Brahmins which has determined it, but solely its 
conformity with the Veda, that is, the Scripture. There, conse- 
quently, room always exists for the discussion of any point of doc- 
trine, without the possibility of being accused or condemned by any 
ecclesiastical power : liberty of thought is absolute in the priestly 
caste. If we go back beyond the Brahminical times, we find no trace 
of any regularly constituted priesthood, or any clergy at all : there 
are no more priests distinguished from the rest of men ; every father 
of a family is priest at the moment he fulfils the sacred function, just 
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as he is soldier in war, and labourer in the field. It is only towards 
the conclusion of the Vedic period that one sees the sacerdotal func- 
tion become fixed in certain families, just as the royal power and 
military rule become fixed in certain others ; but up to that time the 
Aryan community had formed a conception of its gods, and practised 
its rites, without the intermediate action of any organised priesthood. 

An attentive perusal of the Iliad of Homer shows us the same 
state of things among the Greeks. There are sacrificers attached to 
certain temples, who sometimes transmit to their children the sacred 
function ; but, side by side with these, the ceremonies are most often 
fulfilled by the hands which hold the sword, and the prayer is pro- 
nounced by the mouth which will a moment afterwards raise the cry 
of war. Agamemnon is, according to circumstances, warrior, judge, 
or sacrificer. The sacerdotal function had not then the precision it 
acquired later; and if we find it so slenderly defined at the time of 
the Homeric poems, ought we not to suppose that at an anterior 
epoch it had been what we find it to be in the most ancient hymns 
of the Veda ? The development of the priesthood had taken place 
by degrees in India; starting from the outline which we find in the 
hymns, it had taken the form of a caste in the Brahmitvical world; 
then in Buddhism the caste had given way to a powerful hierarchy, 
of which Siam, Ceylon, Tibet, and China present examples. In the 
West, to the weakness of the Grecian priesthood, which rested 
neither on caste nor hierarchy, succeeded abruptly the organisation 
of the Christian church ; an organisation which we might have sup- 
posed modelled after that of the Buddhist clergy, if we did not know 
that it took partly as its model that sort of political religion of which 
the Roman emperor was the sovereign pontiff, and that it arose from 
the necessity for unity which the Christian society experienced whilst 
it was still only a secret and often persecuted community. We need, 
not give a sketch of what all the world can see : the Christian 
churches, and, above them all, the Catholic church, present the sight 
of a priesthood of which the hierarchy went on strengthening itself 
from year to year, in proportion as the authority of its head was 
recognised as the sole source of all sacred power. 

Thus, then, it appears that morality and the priesthood, which are 
two important parts of modern religion, appear more and more dimi- 
nutive as we mount up the series of centuries. There remains at last 
nothing more, as essential elements of religions, than one intellectual 
fact, the dogma, and one exterior action, worship. 

As the science of dogmas and worships can only be created by 
mounting up the stream of years, it takes necessarily as its point of 
departure the present state of religions. The first chapter of this 
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science is a simple exposition of that which exists, the second forms 
part of history. Now existing facts can evidently only find their 
explanation in those which have immediately preceded them; that is, 
unless we consider the history of humanity as an uninterrupted series 
of miracles, which is contrary to science. Human reason, reduced to 
its most simple form by modern psychology, is at bottom nothing else 
than the idea of God ; only that idea can only arrive at being clearly 
understood by a course of analyses, which eliminate it by degrees 
from its surrounding medium. These analyses are not to be made in 
a day; on the contrary, they require much time; every philosopher 
does them for himself, according to methods well understood, but 
humanity takes centuries to understand the humblest of them. At 
every step it takes, it realises a definition of God which is more exact 
than those which have preceded it, but to which it could not have 
arrived, if the others had not come before. He who does not admit 
this principle, can understand nothing of the history of religions, which 
are subordinated, like everything here below, to the laws of suc- 
cession and connexion. One discovery cannot be made, except in 
consequence of an anterior discovery, to which it is tied like the 
burning fire to the spark which has kindled it. The idea of God 
traverses the centuries, almost identical at bottom, but receiving in 
its expression perpetually fresh additions. The gods of the Vedic 
hymns do not answer any more to the idea we now have of God, 
although they were adored during a number of centuries, and though 
at that time the poets considered them as far superior to what had 
been adored before them. The material God of the first chapters of 
Genesis has scarcely anything in common with the God of the Chris- 
tians, who is a spirit pure and perfect. Nevertheless, the most 
learned metaphysicians of the east recognise the Veda as the foun- 
dation of their doctrines. The Christians see in Genesis the most 
ancient of their sacred books, and that from which, by tradition, they 
have received the notion of God. It is then evident, where faith 
agrees with science, that the belief of to-day finds the cause of its 
existence in the belief of yesterday, and that, in order to construct the 
science of dogmas, we must trace all the steps humanity has passed ; 
but the successive additions to religious conceptions and institutions 
cannot be explained, unless one has unceasingly before one's eyes the 
metaphysical basis which constitutes human reason. 

Still, the science of religions is far from being that of philosophers. 
The latter move much more quickly, and seem to go headlong in com- 
parison with the slow and uninterrupted march of sacred dogmas. 
Philosophical systems are the work of learned men, and do not step 
out of the narrow circle composed of a few men given up to medi- 
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tation; they only answer to a spiritual necessity, and seldom have any 
interest for real life. The great religious movements affect at one 
and the same time both that society which is literary and that which 
is not ; they agitate the popular masses, and put in motion the senti- 
ments which animate them. A philosophic revolution is mere child's 
play compared with a religious one. The science of the one cannot 
be that of the other. 

But, inasmuch as the philosophers live in the bosom of a religious 
society, whether they credit its dogmas or not, the questions they con- 
sider have their echo in the medium in which they live ; the solutions 
they propose make their way across men in proportion as the prac- 
tical consequences which flow from them interest a larger number of 
minds. It is certain that neither Socrates, Plato, nor Aristotle exer- 
cised any immediate influence over the Greeks of their own time ; but 
their opinions, spreading as they did by little and little, alienated men 
by degrees from polytheism, and prepared its fall. Many centuries 
were necessary for that consummation, in this way. The sum of 
individual ideas makes up the creed of a people : these ideas them- 
selves are produced by complex actions, very small, and varied in a 
thousand ways. When the sum of new ideas surpasses that which 
constitutes the public faith, the equilibrium is disturbed, the latter 
gives place, and disappears by little and little. We must not suppose 
that paganism was immediately displaced by the religion of Christ. 
This religion had mounted the imperial throne for more than two 
hundred years, but sacrifices were still made to the gods in many 
temples of Greece ; and we know ourselves, in this country, that many 
saints and Christian personages have only managed to supplant the 
ancient gods, by adopting a similar name, or by becoming the object 
of analogous worship. Numberless traces of ancient religions still 
exist in the bosom of christianism, which has never succeeded in 
entirely effacing them. All the facts collected in recent times, both 
in Germany and in France, prove that religions do not make a tabula 
rasa when they supplant one another, but that they inter-penetrate in 
a sort of way, like the two successive forms of an insect undergoing 
its metamorphosis, the new form substituting itself by degrees to the 
ancient, and only disentangling itself entirely in time. 

These general laws, which are admitted now by all men of science, 
have this consequence to study : that the more modern and universal 
a religion is, the more numerous are the elements which it has united, 
and which it embraces in its bosom ; in other words, its beginnings 
are more heterogeneous. 

It is only an ignorant or a timorous mind that can imagine chris- 
tianism drew its origin exclusively from Judea ; for not only is the 
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Christian thought by no means entirely in the Bible, as some Israelites 
are so ready to believe, but in its course it has borrowed much from 
Greek and Latin notions, and afterwards from those which prevailed 
during the middle ages in the feudal society. If we pass from dogma 
to rite, we see that the greater part of its elements have an eastern 
source, and a symbolical application by which it approximates to the 
Indian worships ; but if one goes back beyond Christianism and the 
religions of Buddha, the great religions are seen existing isolated the 
one from the other, or only inter penetrating reciprocally in some of 
their relations. Finally, when we arrive at the most ancient of the 
sacred memorials that we possess, especially if we add to them those 
anterior facts which have been best established by comparative philo- 
logy, we see the primitive religions appearing altogether independent, 
like the human races amongst which they flourished. 

Many Christians suppose that all the religions of the earth sprung 
from one primordial revelation, of which they are nothing more than 
different degenerations. Of course, this is no article of faith, but an 
idea which has been spread far and wide since the time when Bossuet 
composed his Histoire Universelle, on quite insufficient materials. 
Since then, science has advanced; there is no man of learning now 
who does not consider that opinion as false ; it is contradicted at one 
and the same time by the knowledge of the texts, which show no 
point of contact between the Hebrew books and the Veda, by the 
comparative study of languages, which distinguishes the origin of the 
Semitic idioms from those of the Aryan, by that of human races, 
which we see succeed to one another according to their order of 
perfection, by the philosophical impossibility of deducing the Grecian 
faiths, and above all those of India, from the monotheism of Genesis, 
and finally by one simple reflection, which domineers over all the 
facts, that when humanity has once discovered and possessed itself of 
a true principle, there is no example of its having allowed it to perish. 
If, then, the Christians admit the reality of a primordial religious 
revelation, they must bring themselves to an agreement with science, 
and instead of seeing in the different religions so many degenerations 
from divine truth, they should regard them as human attempts by 
which the nations step on slowly towards Christianism. 

After Indian researches, and above all the study of the Veda, had 
put science in possession of the most ancient sacred book of the 
Aryan race, we have begun to understand the continuous march of 
religions, and have definitely renounced the idea of Bossuet; his book 
may still afford some edifying reading, but it has no scientific value 
at all. In reality, the religious world is subordinated to two tenden- 
cies, of which neither is yet worn out. One of them is Semitic ; it 
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has its origin ascertained in the books of Moses, and its development 
in the Christianism of the day. The other is Aryan ; its most ancient 
expression is in the hymns of the Veda; its latest expression is 
Buddhism. The immense majority of the civilised world is divided 
between these two doctrines. The number of Christians is estimated 
at two hundred and forty millions, and that of Buddhists at two hun- 
dred millions. Nevertheless, the societies in which these two domi- 
nant religions were born have not entirely given up their ancient 
faiths. The Jews turn but slowly to Christian ideas and Christian 
ceremonies. The Indian state of society has remained almost entirely 
Brahminical, after having expelled Buddhism from its bosom, and 
only preserved the trace of it in the modern sect of Jainas. In 
addition, the Semitic tendency has given origin to Mohammedanism, 
which, though constructed exclusively for the Arabs, has extended 
over a considerable portion of the ancient continent. 

The two streams of religion, which have issued from the sources of 
Genesis and the Vedas, or, to speak more exactly, from the south- 
west of Asia and the Valleys of the Oxus, have been continually 
inter -penetrated by three philosophical systems, those of creation, 
emanation, and atheism. By the absolute negation, not only of God, 
but of every spiritual object, atheism has never exercised any influence 
on religious dogmas, nor mingled among them in any quantity, and 
has modified in nothing either the idea of God, or the worship. 
When it has appeared in the bosom of the ancient religions, or in 
modern societies, it is by its negative theory that it was separated 
from the public creeds ; amongst the moderns, above all, by the im- 
morality of its consequences. Amongst the ancients, an atheist was 
considered as a man who deceived himself; at this day, it would be 
considered disgraceful to be an atheist. In every way, atheism and 
the doctrines engendered by it, will never be able to exercise any 
direct action on the march of religions, nor give them any assistance. 
An almost universal repulsion is what they have always met with in 
the religious societies where they have appeared. The case is not 
the same with the two other philosophic systems, those of creation 
and pantheism. Both the one and the other have sufficed to animate 
the great religions, in the bosom of which they have been freely de- 
veloped. Moreover, as they are by no means altogether incompatible, 
history shows us, on the one hand, religions founded upon the system 
of creation, vivified in some parts by doctrines borrowed from pan- 
theistic systems, and on the other, entire nations, who have been 
brought up in a pantheistic religion, receiving from an external source 
doctrines derived from the idea of creation. Thus, not only suc- 
cessive religions have been partly incorporated with each other, but 
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the two great paths which they have pursued have had points of 
meeting, where their metaphysical systems have approached each other. 
Science has proved that the original tendency of the Aryan nations 
is Pantheism, whilst Monotheism, properly so called, is the constant 
doctrine of the Semitic nations.* These are truly the great channels 
in which the two sacred rivers of humanity flow ; but facts show us in 
the west, people of Aryan origin in some sort Semitised by chris- 
tianism. All Europe is at once Aryan and Christian, that is to say, 
Pantheist by origin and by natural disposition, but habituated, through 
a religion which has come to it by the Semites, to admit the dogma 
of creation. This fact, which has been demonstrated by science 
beyond all dispute, has only been just caught sight of by Dr. Philip- 
son in his History of the Religious Idea. Not sufficiently recognising 
the oriental origin of the European peoples, he was of opinion that 
the exterior part of the Christian creeds, and the fundamental doc- 
trine of the plurality of the divine persons, are so many relics of 
paganism. He has only seen in Christianism a compromise between 
the Greek faiths and Judaism ; concluding that the function of the 
Jews continues to be the conservation of the pure and primitive re- 
ligious truth, and that Israel is always the people of God. According 
to him, the portion of christianism which proceeds from the Greeks 
and Latins is destined to disappear, and so the Christian nations will 
find themselves re-united to the doctrine of Moses; a false conclusion, 
which proceeds from an incomplete view of the reality, as if the 
nations ever went backwards, especially in religion, above all other 
matters, and as if christianism could revert to its point of departure, 
and renounce all the truths which it asserted the day when it separated 
from Judaism, and those which it has acquired during the succeeding 
centuries. If a radical transformation could be effected in the Chris- 
tian doctrine, it would rather take place in a way opposite to that 
imagined by Dr. Philipson ; for the Christian nations belong almost 
all to the Aryan race, the genius of which has just as much persist- 
ence as that of the Semitic, and possesses a scientific energy superior 
to that of the descendants of Israel. Besides, the reformation which 
M. Philipson looks for in the future, was tried, about twelve hundred 
years ago, in the very bosom of the Semitic races, that is to say, 
under the most favourable conditions for the expulsion of the Aryan 
element. That attempt produced the Koran, the doctrines of which 
are in some respects superior to those of the Jews, but are singularly 
surpassed by those of the Christians. The Arabs and the Jews form 
in humanity a section of pure race whose religion has borrowed but 
very little from foreign nations ; monotheism of the most exclusive 
* See "l'iiistoire ties langues semitiques", by M. Eenan. 
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kind is the foundation of their faiths ; for them God is not only 
unique, but an individual totally apart from the world, whose personal 
unity is absolutely indivisible, even in idea. It is the only human 
race which has conceived God with these attributes. When the 
monotheistic idea went out from the Semitic race to be diffused over 
the Aryan world, among the Greeks, the Latins, and, still later, 
among the nations of the north, it lost in their hands, its extreme 
rigidity and inflexibility. When the Christian doctors, when the 
Greek and Latin fathers, developed and constituted the Christian 
metaphysics, they thoroughly understood that the evolution of the 
world and its government are only to be intelligible by making of God 
a being much nearer to the world, and, consequently, more similar to 
the idea which the men of the Aryan race have always had of him. 
We may then say truly, with Dr. Philipson, that christianism has 
derived something from Judaism, and also from other religions. But 
we must say so in quite a different sense, and understand that Chris- 
tian metaphysics have sprung from the encounter, and the mixture of 
the two great religious channels in which humanity has flowed — the 
Semitic and the Aryan current. 

It is the business of science to discriminate the portion which bo- 
longs to either. The Christian monotheism, with the idea of crea- 
tion, which is the consequence of it, has certainly a Semitic origin, 
for neither the divine individuality, nor the doctrine according to 
which the world has been produced out of nothing, have ever ap- 
peared at any time in the Aryan religions : in Sanscrit, there is not 
even a word which means to create, in the sense which the Christians 
mean. Still it is well known at what time and under what influence 
the Trinity of the divine persons was theoretically discussed and defi- 
nitively established. It was at the time when the school of Alex- 
andria developed its theory of hypostases, a term which was adopted 
by the philosophers of that school, as also by the Christians, to sig- 
nify what are called in Latin the Persons of the Trinity. The Chris- 
tian doctrine did not lose sight of the individual unity of God the 
Creator, such as they had received it from the Semitic tradition, and 
the persons of the Trinity could only be the different aspects of God, 
equal amongst themselves, and equal also to the fundamental unity 
which contained them all. It was besides necessary for that doctrine 
to reconcile itself with that of the Incarnation, which the pure Semitic 
dogma was too narrow to admit. The creation, the trinity, and the 
incarnation of the son in the human figure of Jesus, constitute a 
dogma where the Semitic and the Aryan element have united without 
being lost in each other. The Alexandrian philosophy is, on the con- 
trary, exclusively Aryan ; for it proceeds at once from Platonism, and 
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the doctrines of India and Persia, which had been fermenting in 
Alexandria for four hundred years. Pantheism admits neither the 
individuality of God separated from the world, nor the possibility of 
a creative act producing something from nothing ; but, on the other 
hand, the Absolute Being cannot pass into action and develope itself 
by virtue of the law of emanation, except by first of all clothing itself 
in secondary forms to which the philosophers give the name of hypo- 
stases. The diversity of these hypostases does not allow any one of 
them to be equal to the Absolute Being, in which they reside : it is 
their sum which is equal to it, and when each one of them developes 
itself in turn by virtue of the same law, none of its modes is equal to 
it, but it is equal to the sum of its modes. We now see in what 
limits the doctrine of the philosophers exercises its influence on the 
first development of the Christian metaphysics, and how the latter are 
found equally in opposition with the Alexandrian pantheism, and with 
the Semitic monotheism, having all the time certain affinities one with 
the other. 

As to the incarnation, it constitutes the point of dogma which 
separates at the present day most completely Christianity from the 
Semitic religions. In the Bible, God inspires the prophets. In the 
Koran, Jesus or Mahomet; but in order for God to be incarnate, it is 
necessary he should have several hypostases ; which brings the Aryan 
doctrine in formal opposition with the Semitic. Christian orthodoxy 
has never shown any weakness on this point, and it has been right: 
the doctrine of the incarnation is the first foundation of christianism : 
he who does not admit the divinity of Jesus Christ is no Christian. 
The history of heresies shows with what energy the orthodox dogma 
disentangled itself from all those which only appeared to compromise 
it. The West, then, must give up being Christian before it can yield 
to the Jews on a point of such importance. I add that it must cease 
to be Aryan, which is impossible. It is more easy for a man of our 
race to admit the incarnation of God in a corporeal form than to con- 
ceive the prophetic inspiration in the Jewish or Mussulman sense. 
The belief in the biblical prophecies has been much weakened in the 
present century, and may die out altogether. The belief in the 
divinity of Jesus will endure, because it is conformable to the Aryan 
intellect, and can be reconciled equally with the idea of emanation as 
with the idea of God the Creator: now these are the only two meta- 
physical systems which can make any figure amongst men. 

The two tendencies to which the better part of humanity is sub- 
jected find themselves united in Christian metaphysics, and make of 
the Christian a truly universal religion. The Semitic belief's, on the 
contrary, proceed exclusively from one alone, that to which the name 
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of monotheism has been given; a name badly chosen, because at 
bottom the Aryan pantheism demands the unity of God just as much 
as the doctrine of the Jews and Arabs. That which is exclusive in 
the Semitic idea has had two consequences which have been developed 
in history; in matters of religion, the Semitic nations have preserved 
themselves from every foreign influence, and they have not been able 
to propagate their dogmas beyond themselves, except by violence. 
The Jews have never attempted to convert other nations ; they have 
been content with regarding themselves as privileged and superior to 
the rest of mankind. The development of Islamism appertains rather 
to political and military history than to the science of religions. It 
has extended itself over the nations of Aryan origin in Central Asia 
and Hindostan, and also over the yellow races in many countries of 
Asia. But it is by war that it has made these conquests, and by 
force that it preserves them. Amongst those nations who have defi- 
nitively adopted it, the violent energy which animates them has be- 
come the most striking feature of their characters, and what is true of 
the white or yellow races who have been semitised by Mahometism 
is all the more so of the black races. The natural mildness, then, of 
Christianism is derived from the Aryan race, where it has been dis- 
seminated, and not from the Semitic element in it; the intolerance 
which has been borrowed from it sometimes, is neither in the essence 
of its dogmas, or its spirit, which is a spirit of mildness. If it has 
sometimes used intolerance, it is its alliance with the temporal power 
which has been the cause : a candid study of history leaves no doubt 
on this point. 

ii. The duality of origin which we have perceived in the Christian 
dogmas is found equally in their rites. The history of the Christian 
ritual has never been made ; science in that respect is far from being 
perfect. Everything which has been written on this subject before 
the discovery of the Veda is insufficient ; as to ourselves, we can only 
give here indications, and trace the path which science may essay to 
pursue. That book has yet to be written. The science ought, of 
necessity, to commence with a perfect picture of what goes on at the 
present day in our churches ; to classify the ceremonies ; to distin- 
guish according to orthodoxical doctrines those which are accessary 
from those which are fundamental, and give none but the authentic 
interpretation of any one of them. After that, we can proceed to the 
history of the ritual. That history must be constructed like that of 
dogmas, by going back through time; in fact, the existing state 
of ceremonies is a solid ground on which a science may be founded ; 
but if one were to go down the scale of time, we should have to com- 
mence by that part of history which is least easy to elucidate, that is 
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to say, by the beginnings. If the Christian ceremonies proceed from 
the Gospel, the Gospels themselves are not, as to the ceremonies con- 
tained in them, the original books, because they were preceded by the 
entire development of the Hebraic ritual. We must then set out from 
Genesis, which answers to the most obscure period, and what is in 
some sort the most mythological one of the Hebrew nation. 

And we must add to this, that everything goes now to show that a 
considerable portion of the Christian ceremonies comes from sources 
which are not Hebraic, nor even Semitic, in such a way that we are 
obliged to assert at first starting certain facts as settled, which, on the 
contrary, ought not to present themselves except in the very last 
conclusions of science. As we mount up the stream of years, we 
make successive eliminations, we see the ceremonies getting more 
and more simple as the most recent disappear, and when we approach 
the real origins of the ritual, it becomes possible to distinguish the 
sources from which it emanates. This kind of history does not, in- 
deed, resemble a river whose principal course is formed by streams 
which come to it on all sides, but to a reservoir, which after having 
united the waters of two or three sources, spreads them out in an in- 
finite quantity of channels. We are, so to speak, at the extremity of 
the channels, and we cannot arrive at the primitive sources excepting 
on the condition of mounting patiently up the stream. 

When we apply this method to the study of the Christian cere- 
monies, we arrive at this result, that many of them, examined by the 
aid of the Bible and the Hebrew customs, have an origin quite un- 
Semitic; others, on the contrary, were practised amongst the Jews, 
and passed from their ceremonies into the Christian. Thus many of 
the great festivals of the year bear Hebrew names, many objects con- 
secrated in the churches are reminiscences of the ancient law; but 
almost all the parts of the sacred office, the altar, the fire, the victim, 
everything which gives a visible representation of the dogma, or the 
story of the incarnation ; and again, in another order of facts, the 
temple, the bell, many of the sacerdotal habits, the tonsure, the 
confession, celibacy, are so many symbols or usages whose origin 
ought to be sought anywhere else than among the Jews. We may 
say as much of the prayers and words which are pronounced in the 
majority of the sacred ceremonies ; those which are not taken from 
the Psalms, or otherwise quoted from the Bible, are animated with a 
spirit which is by no means Semitic ; many of them resemble, both in 
form and substance, the chants of another race, the originals of which 
we possess. 

It is proved by many documents anterior to Christ that Buddhism 
was known at that epoch in the south-west corner of the Mediter- 
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ranean. The Buddha is mentioned by the Hellenising Jew, Philo : 
the doctrine of the Samanai of India, which are nothing else than the 
cramanas or disciples of Buddha, was celebrated and appreciated in 
Alexandria, and in all the oriental parts of the Roman empire. The 
Bible is not the only foreign book of which the Greek scholars had 
knowledge at the time of the Ptolemies. The foundation of the 
Museum, suggested by a celebrated professor of the early days of the 
kingdom of Egypt, Demetrius Phalerius, had created a centre for 
studies where the doctrines and frequently the sacred texts of all the 
religions then known were incessantly discussed with a scientific 
liberty, to which our schools are a stranger. At the time when the 
Christian ceremonies were established in the societies so often clan- 
destine of the primitive church, Buddhism with it3 doctrine, its cere- 
monies, and its hierarchy, had already existed six or seven hundred 
years, and had sent out its missionaries from India into almost all the 
countries of the earth. On the other hand, it is certain the Veda was 
known to the Grecian world before the coming of Christ. In the 
Alexandrian poems, published under the name of Orphica, there are 
verses translated word for word from certain hymns of the Veda ; 
there are names of divinities which are found in these hymns only, 
and which never appeared in the true Greek pantheon. The cere- 
monies which are performed on Holy Saturday, after the renewal of 
the fire, not only have a most decided Vedic character, but contain a 
certain prayer, which can be altered into a Vedic hymn, merely by 
substituting the Aryan and Dasyan words for the Hebrew and 
Egyptian ones. Here are some facts enough to set us out on a 
new path. 

We are told from Berlin* that a considerable part of our ceremonies 
comes from India ; but as the science of the Christian ritual has not 
even been sketched out, we dare not announce as certain an assertion 
which reposes on hypotheses, or even at the very best on proba- 
bilities ; and for this very reason we have insisted on this point in 
hopes that the science will lose no time in advancing in that direction. 
However that may be, it is certain that the Christian rites have more 
than one origin, and manifest in their development the double ten- 
dency which is also remarked in their dogmas. 

We ought not to be surprised at this, if it is true, according to a 
theory which is confirmed by a general observation of facts, that the 
ceremony follows the dogma, and is its sensible and symbolical ex- 
pression. The Hebrew ceremony follows from the Hebrew dogmas 
alone, and these are of a rigidity which has never allowed them to 
bend to the necessities of other races, or receive anything from with- 
* A. Weber, " Histoire de la litterature Indienne". 
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out. Israelites admit amongst themselves from other nations, no- 
thing but their material products. They were to them the object of a 
lucrative commerce, which from the time of King Solomon extended 
to India from the Red Sea, and finished by propagating itself through- 
out the ancient world; but all their manifold collisions with strangers 
never changed their religion, which continues to last. The invectives 
of the Holy Ones of Israel against the introduction of foreign cere- 
monies and the harsh penances which the people of God had to suffer 
more than once before being restored to favour, are so many proofs of 
the inflexibility of the Hebrew rites and the spirit by which they arc 
animated. By selecting from them the human element and adopting 
Aryan rites whose grandiose symbolism accorded well with the new 
dogmas, the early Christians placed themselves on neutral ground, 
which was open to all nations, and have instituted a worship which is 
truly universal. 

Besides, this double tendency did not produce all its effects at one 
blow. It would be a mistake to suppose that when we have got back 
to the epoch of the preaching of Jesus, we had arrived at the begin- 
ning of the Christian dogmas and ceremonies ; both go back very 
much higher ; but it is only at the time of Jesus that the equilibrium 
between the old wants and the new wants was found to be broken, 
and that Christ by his life and death consummated a work which had 
been prepared long before. Men only see a revolution when it ex- 
plodes ; but science studies the march of slow actions whose accumu- 
lated effects at last produce revolutions. The Christians of the first 
centuries had from their dogmas and their symbols a sentiment full 
of enthusiasm ; little by little, both were developed, and the sen- 
timent became divided and lost its energy. At this day the meaning 
of the Christian rites is known to scarcely a single individual, not 
even by the priests who perform and preserve them ; their origin is 
generally ignored. As to the dogma, although formed out of every- 
thing which is most pure and most human in the metaphysics of past 
ages, it has seen the lay philosophy separate itself from it ; for this, 
given up to the study of human thought and admitting without de- 
monstration a dogma of creation just as absolute as that of the Jews 
and the Mussulmans, has lost the feeling of the orthodox creation 
operating by divine persons. By attributing the creation of the uni- 
verse to an Absolute Being who will not admit multiplicity of essence 
under any form, it asserts in fact a miracle which is more incompre- 
hensible than that of the Christians. The result was, that Christianity 
underwent in its dogmas and its worship one of those crises to which 
all religions are subject when they are traversed by a system of philo- 
sophy. It was the Semitic tendency, concentrated in philosophy, 
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which produced this rupture, for the Aryan tendency in science as in 
religion, has always leaned towards the theory of divine emanation. 

The double influence under which Christianism was born and has 
been developed, renders the study of it much more difficult than of 
either of the two Semitic religions. It has always been very hard to 
disentangle the Aryan element which it contains, either in modern 
times, when it proceeds directly from the spirit of the European 
nations, so opposite to that of the Semitic; or in the first centuries, 
when it was born and strengthened under the action of the ideas and 
usages of the East. It was impossible that the separation of these 
two elements of doctrine could begin to operate till after the discovery 
of the Indian books, when it became possible to understand the rela- 
tions of the East with the Greco-Latin world, and penetrate the 
beginnings of mythology. There is in christianism a very important 
symbolical portion, which, without this discovery, would have re- 
mained for ever inexplicable; for the Hebrew doctrine, from which the 
other part is derived, excludes, so to speak, all symbolism, and every- 
thing which can clothe itself in the forms or attributes of humanity. 
The same obscurity prevailed over the ancient religions of Europe, 
and would never have been dissipated, had not a knowledge of the 
Vedas and of comparative philology, to which it gave a foundation, 
arrived and illuminated the subject. From the day when the hymns 
of the Veda became known, science has seen unrolled before it a 
gallery of representations, whose prominent features we will now 
point out. 

It is but a few years ago since mythology was considered as a col- 
lection of fables, that is to say, of pieces of wit and of poetic creations, 
with which the ancients had illustrated their works and embellished 
their buildings and their gardens. All the world remembers the 
decision of Boileau on 

"All those gods who are sprung from the brains of the bards." 

and the course he advised the rhymsters and the artists to follow in 
consequence. Looked at as sacred conceptions, they were called 
false gods, and the religion of the nations who adored them was 
paganism or idolatry. At the time when christianism, in the enthu- 
siasm of its novelty, was still struggling against the genius of an- 
tiquity, the iconoclasts, a sect animated with the exclusive spirit of 
the Semites, came to an identical verdict upon their rivals, and began 
to break the images. But the Aryan mind gained the advantage, and 
a less severe opinion of images and symbols finally prevailed. Among 
the moderns, the gods of paganism found a home in art, where they 
vol. in. — NO. IX. I 
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still remain. Only their religious character has entirely disappeared, 
and they are considered as nothing more than poetic allegories. 

The science of our day has, in its turn, again reconsidered that ap- 
preciation. We have seen in the east great nations of the same race 
as ourselves adoring gods exactly like those of Greece and Rome. 
We have seen, in one of those religions which has the greatest num- 
ber of followers, and which in so many ways resembles that of Christ, 
in Buddhism, these same divinities reunited into a true Pantheon, 
without the men of that worship being taxed with idolatry. Finally, 
going back from century to century, the learned have been able to 
discover the very origin of these sacred figures, whose primitive sym- 
bolism is still manifest in all its glory. This is the great path of the 
Aryan intellect, which has thus by degrees displayed itself with all 
its subdivisions. When its progress has been free and spontaneous, 
it has manifested itself under three successive forms. The last is 
Buddhism. The intermediate form is Brahminism, with Mazdeism, 
or the religion of the ancient Persians. The most ancient form em- 
braces the religion of the Vedas, the mythologies of the Greeks, the 
Latins, and the northern nations. The history of religious revolutions 
shows us the mythologies of the west preserving up to their last 
moments their primitive character, undergoing only internal and un- 
important modifications, and finally disappearing in the space of 
some centuries before christianism, with which they have been in 
part incorporated. 

To study with any profit the spontaneous movement of the Aryan 
religions, it is in Asia that we must go and seek them. Mythologies 
can only be illustrated by comparing them with the dogmas and 
worships of the east. As to the remains which have been preserved 
in the popular traditions of Europe, they would be completely un- 
intelligible, if we were not able to find out their origin and signifi- 
cation in the Vedas. But, from the time of their arrival in India to 
that of the propagation of the Buddhist faith, the Aryans of the 
south-east have lived isolated from the west. The chain of mountains 
which, towards the central ganglion of the mountains of Asia, de- 
taches itself from the great diaphragm of Dicearchus, and descends 
from there, southwards, down to the sea, separates the basin of the 
Indus from the southern provinces. To the north, the Himalayas 
present an insurmountable barrier. The only passage which allows 
of communication with India towards the west, lies towards Attock, 
and leads down the basin of the Oxus. It was by this path that the 
Aryans of the Vedic period descended into Sind. By sea, the most 
ancient relations of their descendants with the Semites date from the 
kings of Israel, and are posterior to Rama, the hero of one of the 
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great Brahminic epic poems. These relations were exclusively com- 
mercial, and, according to all probability, did not extend beyond the 
shores of the continent and the island of Ceylon. 

When, in the sixth century, before our era, the Buddhist revolution, 
■which had been preparing for a long time before, came about, the 
external influences which had been exerted upon the Brahminical 
religions had been only in very insignificant proportions, and at the 
very utmost only by the introduction of some legends, rather poetical 
than sacred, like that of the deluge. 

Science now considers it to be actually demonstrated that Buddhism 
was produced by the spontaneous action of internal causes in the 
Brahminic civilisation. The Siamese ambassadors who came to the 
court of France during the reign of Louis XIV were Buddhists. 
Attention was directed to the religion of these men, who appeared 
very civilised. The name of Samanocodom, the Sanscrit gramana 
Gautama, was recognised, which is the same as Buddha. The extra- 
ordinary resemblances which were observed between the religion of 
the Siamese and Catholicism gave rise to the idea that they sprung 
from an ancient Christian sect, that of the Nestorians. An acquaint- 
ance with the Buddhist writings of Siam and Ceylon rectified this 
mistake in the first instance. Later, the Nepaulese MSS. which were 
brought to Europe, and the knowledge of Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhism, left no room for doubting that the Buddha Cakyamuni 
lived nearly a thousand years before Nestorius, five centuries and a 
half before Christ, more than two centuries before the foundation 
of Alexandria, and fifty years before the establishment of the republic 
of Rome. 

We have indicated the dominant character of Buddhism, which 
sprung from a revolution in morals, and not from any radical change 
of doctrine. Although metaphysics occupy one of the three parts of 
the collection of Buddhist writings known under the name of Tripi- 
taha, it would be quite as unjust to Buddhism, if we were to judge it 
from that point of view alone, as it would be to christianism, if we 
were to neglect the moral and civilising action which it has exercised 
since its birth. The theory of Nirvana, which has been made the 
special Buddhist dogma, was known to the Brahmins long before the 
advent of Cakyamuni. It is, therefore, a secondary point ; but such 
is not the case with the moral regulations introduced by Buddhism, 
with the moral purity, humility, and universal charity, which form its 
fundamental precepts. The success that it has obtained outside of 
India, among the yellow races, and in Oceania, the long ramifications 
it has extended towards the east, up to the old Grecian world, and by 
the eastern ocean, even into ancient Mexico, can only be explained by 

i 2 
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the moral transformation which emanated from it. It was driven 
from India in consequence of the equality which it established between 
the Brahmins and the other castes, and the right which it gave all men 
to aspire to, and be clothed with, sacerdotal functions. 

In other respects, all the morality of Buddhism springs from its 
metaphysics, of which it is only a new application. These meta- 
physics are in fact pantheism, conceived under its most absolute form, 
and comprising all real or ideal beings in a hierarchy where man can 
occupy different degrees, according to his knowledge and his virtue. 
These two qualities are not presented arbitrarily, as homes from which 
emanate the characters which legitimately distinguish men from each 
other. The Buddhist theory only arrived at that point after psycho- 
logical analyses and sesthetical considerations which have never been 
surpassed by the philosophers of Europe. It is hence have been 
derived all the practical consequences which make of Buddhism one 
of the religions which exercise the most energetic moral action on the 
soul. In proportion as Indiologists advanced more and more in their 
knowledge of the east, they discovered new bonds which attached the 
morality of Buddhism to its metaphysics, and that again to the Brah- 
minical theories which had preceded it. From the point at which 
science has now arrived, we may consider the religion of Buddha as 
the issue, by natural evolution, and without any exterior influence, 
of the pure Indian mind, and that it is a spontaneous consequence of 
pantheism. 

We should have generally but a very incomplete idea of Buddhism, 
if we regarded it merely as a moral institution. There is the great 
development of a priesthood in full hierarchy, and centralised north- 
wards, both in Tibet and China, and southwards in the islands and the 
peninsula beyond the Ganges; a spiritual power analogous to that of 
the Pope, and which, after being at one time united to the temporal 
power, has been again separated, and shows, at present, the example 
in the kingdom of Siam, of two kings reigning simultaneously in the 
same capital, and exercising without conflict their two powers ; a 
worship whose splendours often surpass the most brilliant catholic 
ceremonies; an extension of the monastic life which leaves far in the 
rear the convents of Spain and Italy ; finally, a very large number of 
rites and usages, which make the religion of Buddha approximate to 
that of the Christians. All this, moreover, is only the outside of the 
matter, and merely that which must attract the attention of the most 
inattentive traveller. The perusal of the Buddhist sufras, the trans- 
lation of many of them, have enabled the learned to get to the very 
bottom of these doctrines, and disclose to us a moral education which 
may be said to equal that of the Christians by its elevation, its purity, 
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and the empire which it exercises wherever Buddhism is dominant in 
the east. 

We must insist on this point, which is now undisputed hy any one, 
because an acquaintance with Buddhism, considered from this point 
of view, has given us the laws which the religious spirit of the Aryan 
nations obey, and also because it rectifies one of the most exclusive 
theories of our European moralists, that which concerns the morality 
of pantheism. Explained for the first time clearly, in his lectures on 
the Droit naturel, by M. Jouffroy, that theory has been adopted by 
his school, and is now taught everywhere in France. We need not 
contest it now on speculative grounds ; but when we approach it with 
the new facts which the study of the east provides us with, it has 
been contradicted in the most formal way an d priori theory can be ; 
for, of two things, one; either the nations who for twenty-five cen- 
turies have adopted at once the metaphysical theories and the moral 
precepts of Buddha have committed the grossest inconsequences in 
practices which their daily life is interested in, or pantheistic doctrines 
have none of those consequences which French theorists have sought 
to deduce from them. This contrast between a system which philo- 
sophers imagined was established, and a fact which has persisted so 
long, and embraces such numerous populations, is explained in the 
eyes of orientalists by the very incomplete knowledge of pantheism 
possessed by philosophers up to the present time. Abstract theories, 
however well deduced, are never, in point of fact, equal to experience, 
and experience in this case is offered to us by oriental Buddhism, 
realised before our eyes in gigantic proportions. 

The second station of the Aryan mind in Asia is marked by two 
great antagonistic religions, that of the Persians, and that of the 
Brahmins. The first existed a long time in its proper principles with- 
out undergoing any important alteration in its contact with the non- 
Aryan races ; so it is in the books attributed to Zoroaster that we 
must now search for its original form. The Bundehesch and the 
Shah-Nameh of Firdousi, which are of later date, already afford many 
legends and even beliefs whose origin is certainly not Aryan, and 
which come either from Assyria and Chaldaea, or even from countries 
further south. Before the text of the Avesta had been translated and 
commentated on by the learned of our time, the pantheistic character of 
the Persian religion had not been, so to say, understood. People had 
only been struck with the exterior symbolism of the worship, and the 
dualistic appearances presented by the myth of Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
Since then, it has been seen that this last personage is far from being 
placed in the same position as his rival, for he is represented in 
the legend as neither eternal nor immortal, and is destined one day 
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to disappear. As to Ormuzd {Almra maula), science has ceased to 
consider him solely under the personal form given him by the legend 
and the worship ; for the study of the Zend texts has proved that he 
is derived from a metaphysical conception of a much more abstract 
character, that of an Absolute and Universal Being, such as is found 
in all the pantheistic systems of the East. It was not in the meta- 
physical substratum of its doctrines that Mazdeism was found to be in 
opposition to Brahminism, but through its symbols, which are the 
part of religions which is most accessible to the people ; through its 
worship, which springs from the symbols, and is accommodated to it ; 
and through the particular form which a worship always gives to a 
civilisation. 

As to the origin of the Medo-Persic race and religion, European 
science finds itself in face of a great hypothesis, which was indeed 
very probable, but which had not been demonstrated by clear and 
authentic texts, until we had in our hands the hymns of the Veda. 
Ever since the invasions of Darius and Xerxes, Greece had learned to 
recognise brothers in her enemies ; the reader will recollect the beau- 
tiful allegory of zEschylus in the Persa. Later, in Alexandria, the 
relationship of the two nations was made plain by the alliance, which 
was effected between their doctrines; the introduction into the Roman 
Empire of Persian worships, like that of Mithra, seems also to show 
that a certain affinity existed between these religions and those of the 
west. But it is only in our time that it has become possible to follow 
the march of religious ideas in that important part of the ancient 
world. The study of Sanscrit has opened the way, the discovery of 
the Vedas has unveiled the beginnings, and it has been possible to 
recognise in the religion of Zoroaster one of the most original, and at 
the same time one of the most grandiose, productions of the pan- 
theistic spirit of the Aryans. 

In any case, the Zend literature, even with its most recent additions, 
is so restricted, that it cannot offer to the science of religion docu- 
ments comparable to those which India has furnished it and still con- 
tinues to promise. The whole of the sacred books of Brahminical 
India would make up a library. Although the date of many of them 
can only be approximately fixed, and oscillates in most cases between 
limits at a distance of more than five hundred years from each other, 
still we can see our way a little, and we are already able to follow the 
march of Brahminical doctrines, and mark the principal moments of 
their evolution. Brahminism offers two striking features, which are 
in some sort unique in the history of religions. It has survived a 
great religion to which it gave birth, viz., Buddhism, and has also 
undergone internal transformations, which have made of it as it were 
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a series of distinct religions. Besides, as we have said, it seems to 
have contributed to some extent to the explosion and the first evo- 
lution of Christian ideas, both in Egypt and in the eastern part of the 
Roman empire. 

The rising of Christianism was fatal to Judaism. The dispersion 
of the Jews, the destruction of their temple and that of their sacred 
city, did less to reduce them to the state they are in now than the re- 
ligion, although it sprung from theirs, and in the midst of them. In 
the centre of India, in the best days of the Brahmin religion, the 
metaphysical ideas of a school which was already ancient, joined to 
the highly elevated moral sentiment of a prince, in whom centred the 
public need of a restoration of manners, gave birth to a new religion. 
A church (sang ha) was seen to be formed, animated with an ardent 
proselytism in the bosom of a society which had no church, and where 
no attempt had ever been made to convert any one. The reform was 
hailed with acclamation by the people, whose condition was elevated 
by it ; it was welcomed by the kings, because it did not attack their 
privileges ; and accepted by many of the Brahmins, by reason of the 
purity of its morals. But the equality of birth of the Sudra and the 
Brahmin which was proclaimed by the Buddhists, the accordance of 
the priesthood indifferently to all men, armed against the new religion 
the Brahminical party, which was the preserver of castes, and, after 
existing ten centuries, Buddhism was chased out of India, and has 
never entered it again. 

Nevertheless, Buddhism added nothing to the Brahminical concep- 
tion of the Deity, and, consequently, could not legitimately introduce 
new rites. Its church and its powerful organisation did not tend 
towards the establishment of a new and more perfect religion. Buddha 
was not considered either a god, or as an incarnation of any divinity. 
In Brahmin India, that reform could therefore only be regarded as a 
revolutionary attempt, which aimed at the suppression, or at all 
events the weakening, of the institution of caste. By the substitution 
of a priesthood recruited from the very lowest ranks of society, to the 
hereditary priesthood of the Brahmins, who were pure Aryas, and 
whose families could be traced back to the Vedic times of the in- 
vasion, it put an end to the institution of caste, and caused a social 
revolution in India, in comparison with which our revolutions of the 
west were only child's play. Finally, that came to pass which un- 
fortunately almost always happens, that the reform of morals was 
sacrificed to reasons of state. Thus, Brahminism survived, and 
still exists. 

We may then trace, by going back through the series of ages, the 
progress of religious ideas, and the development of worships in Brah- 
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minical India, from the present time up to their beginnings. Their 
history is the exact counterpart of the Semitic religions. The 
monotheism of Genesis, in the course of its transmission from genera- 
tion to generation, has undergone none but secondary transformations. 
Its history is reduced in some sort to the purification of the idea of 
an individual God, an idea which cannot be extended or diversified, 
and which can engender nothing out of itself. On the other hand, 
when it once took life in the minds of the Aryas of the south-east, the 
pantheistic conception of an universal God residing in the bosom of 
the universe is capable of putting on various forms in practice, and 
producing new worships. In fact, one of the fundamental ideas of 
pantheism is that of incarnation. He who does not admit the possi- 
bility of an incarnation, can no more be a pantheist than a Christian. 
In the Indian theory, which was very early pushed to its extreme 
limits, the absolute unity of the Being was the fundamental concep- 
tion of its metaphysics. This absolute Being is neither creator nor 
father of the universe, for these two qualities suppose an active force, 
moving out of itself, besides which, it is possible to conceive some- 
thing more still, which does not admit in any way dualism. 
Brahm is, as it were, the pivot on which turns all the metaphysics of 
the Brahmins. The name is neuter, in order to show that he is not 
the father of beings, and is indeclinable, in order to show that he does 
not enter into any relations, and therefore is absolute. The three 
forms which in times relatively modern make up the Indian trinity 
(trimurti), Brahma, Vishnu, and (Jiva, may be regarded as divine 
persons. We may say of them all that the Alexandrian philosophers 
have professed in their theory of the hypostases. Brahma, who is the 
active force which has emanated from the absolute Being, lives and 
acts in the universe, of which he is called the father, the ancestor, the 
producer. No one of these names ought ever to be translated by the 
word Creator, because once for all, the idea of creation has no 
existence in the Sanscrit language. It is by way of emanation that 
he engenders the universe, just as a father engenders a child; and it 
is by a law exactly analogous to that which the Alexandrians called 
the law of return, that he absorbs in himself all beings by destroying 
their perishable forms. That double law is symbolised in the Brah- 
minical religion under the figure of the vigil and of the sleep of Brahma. 
Kegarded under his more strict relations to living beings, the 
Absolute Being takes the names of Vishnu and of (Jiva, who represent 
in modern times, not the productive and destructive principles of the 
universe, as was long imagined, but the divine person which animates 
living beings, and that through which all the forms of life go to re- 
solve themselves in God. If we desired to find in the Indian doctrines 
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a counterpart to the second person of the Christian Trinity, we should 
have to select Vishnu; but still we should find fundamental differences, 
because Vishnu is not the son of Brahma, and makes part of a pan- 
theistic system. As to Civa, there is nothing in Chvistianism which 
answers to him, because the law of return is not really found anywhere 
in it. Still, when the Brahmins had once for all been able to conceive 
the absolute unity of being, finding themselves in presence of a mul- 
tiplicity of living beings, which people the universe, and who are 
subject to the immutable laws of generation, of transmission and the 
analogy of forms, they were naturally conducted to the theory of 
incarnation, which is nothing at bottom but that of the universal soul, 
or of Vishnu. In fact, in the doctrine of the creation, God remains 
as substantially separated from created beings as they are from each 
other. Incarnation is by no means a consequence, as is proved by 
the modern philosophy, which makes no mention of it, and the Chris- 
tian doctrine, which presents it as a miracle or a mystery. But in 
pantheism, under whatever form it presents itself, there is always a 
theory which resembles that of incarnation, and in Brahminism in- 
carnation is a natural consequence of the principles admitted. Vishnu 
is the divine Person which becomes incarnate. He is not incarnate 
once only and by way of miracle, he is always and everywhere incarnate. 
There is not a living being, however low in the scale it may be, which 
does not bear Vishnu incarnate in it. In men his presence is manifested 
not only by life and the qualities of the body, but also, and above all, by 
those of the mind, which are the thought and the moral action. When a 
man, by the superiority of his intelligence, and by the correctness of an 
energetic volition, exercises over those of his own time, and the genera- 
tions which follow, a superior influence, he is more especially recog- 
nised as a divine incarnation. Such were the gods Rama, such are 
the sons of Pandou in the Sanscrit epic. The development of the 
religious idea in Brahminism operates constantly through a series of 
incarnations, or personifications of the Absolute Being. As thi3 
Being has never appeared in the universe, and is scarcely accessible 
to the thought, it cannot act except by the personal energies which 
emanate from it, and these great divinities engender in their turn an 
uninterrupted series of sensible living forms, to which the names of 
real beings have been given. These generations cannot be jjroduced 
without having in their very beginning the duplication of the sexes, 
which is the universal condition of life, in such a way that in Brah- 
minism, when arrived at its perfection, every god has his wife, which 
is his feminine energy, and his seat of production. 

in. We cannot here enter any further into these metaphysics. It 
is sufficient to say that, from its beginning up to the present day, it 
governs the whole movement of religious ideas in the East Indies. 
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By following this step by step, science can at this day give an account 
of the transformations of the Indian worships, and the polytheistic 
appearances by which they are characterised. A man who arrived in 
France or Italy from the East, without any knowledge of the Catholic 
dogmas, would take our ceremonies for idolatry, when he saw the 
statues by which they are peopled, and the exterior ceremonies which 
are carried on in them. But, if he were to read the books where the 
dogmas are enunciated or interpreted, he would see that a symbolism 
was to be extracted from those appearances, which could render them 
intelligible ; and, through that symbolism, the fundamental doctrines 
of the divine spirituality, the trinity, and the incarnation. Just the 
same in India. Neither the worship of civa Mahadeva or Parvati, 
nor that of Krishna, and still less that of Vishnu, nor the figures, 
strange as they are, which are scattered so numerously over the 
sacred places, constitute an idolatry ; for all these different worships, 
which followed one upon another, and which co-exist without de- 
stroying each other, express at bottom an exoteric doctrine which is 
spiritualistic within, and of which the pantheistic unity of God forms 
the essence. This is proved by the perusal of nearly all the Sanscrit 
writings, not only theological treatises, but also those poems in which 
the sacred philosophy often occupies an important place. 

There is in the Brahminical religions, side by side with these doc- 
trines, a collection of ceremonies, the foundation of which is always 
the same, whose accessory parts vary according to the divine person 
to whom they were addressed. These secondary rites appeared along 
with new divinities. Thus the sect which adores Krishnu follows a 
ritual which departs very much from Qivaism, and from the austere 
worship of the adorers of Vishnu ; but, besides these secondary rites, 
there are in India certain fundamental rites, the analogy of which 
with the Christian has struck all the learned. The altar, the fire 
burnt upon it, the sacred bread and the spiritual liquor of the sdma, 
which the priest swallows after he has offered them to the divinity, 
the prayer he chants, which is always a petition in which a demand 
is made for physical and moral benefits ; all these elements of wor- 
ship are found in Brahminism, under all its forms, and at all epochs 
of its existence. Even if we did not possess the Vedic texts, we 
might presume that these essential rites are anterior to the organisa- 
tion of the Brahminical society and the definitive constitution of that 
religion. This, however, is no more a mere hypothesis ; since the 
perusal of the Vedic hymns has unveiled for us all at once, in these 
last years, the origin of the Oriental pantheism, of the Indian divini- 
ties, their impersonations, their symbolical attributes, and, finally, 
the permanent rites by which they are honoured at the present time. 
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Krishna is a modern incarnation of Vishnu. Brahma and Civa are 
no more Vedic divinities than he. The word Brahman is often em- 
ployed in the Vedas, but it means there the prayer, the ceremony, 
the worship, the performance of which takes place within the sacred 
precincts. The altar is there as a shape : it is quadrangular, looking 
to the four cardinal points, which was the reason afterwards why 
Brahma was represented with four faces. The conception of that 
god was substituted insensibly for that of Agni, which is at the same 
time physical fire {ignis), the vital heat, and the thinking principle, 
always united to life. Agni is the great divinity of the Vedic hymns. 
Pantheism is only to be found there in embryo, and in a state of pre- 
paration; but still there it all is, so to say, planned out in the com- 
mentaries of the Veda, which were composed between the period of 
the hymns and the epoch of Brahminism. It was, therefore, at this 
epoch that the Aryan mind took in India a definitive direction. Up 
to that time, naturalism had been the foundation of its doctrines : the 
great phenomena of nature alone had occupied the thoughts of priests, 
who were at the same time poets, fathers of families, labourers, and 
warriors. Beyond these phenomena, they had formed some idea of 
the forces from which they emanated ; and, without at all deluding 
themselves as to the personal reality of those powers, they had lent to 
them intelligence and life. In this sort of mythological pantheon, 
Agni occupies the first place. The priest lights up the altar at the 
break of day. The spark engendered by friction is communicated to 
the dry, light wood. The alcoholic liquor of the soma and the clari- 
fied butter are poured over it, and unite. Then the priest summons 
the gods to the sacred festival, which is composed of milk and cakes, 
sometimes of flowers and fruits, sometimes also of an immolated 
animal. The gods arrive. None of the performers doubt their real 
presence round the hearth in the fire and the cake. These gods are 
especially those of the sky and the atmosphere. Vishnu, who in- 
habits the upper regions, whose chariot is the sun. Rudra, who stirs 
the air, and has under his dominion the resounding band of the 
Maruts, who are the winds. Indra, king of the upper regions of the 
air, where he fights the clouds, the lightning and the thunder, and 
causes the fertilising rain to descend upon the earth. 

When the Brahmins came to reflect upon the part assigned to 
Vishnu, who in the Vedas is nothing but a symbol of the sun and its 
productive power, they were not slow in attaching to their idea of 
him all the phenomena of physical and moral life, since it is even at 
this day incontestable, as M. Janin has recently shewn, that the de- 
velopment of the physical life proceeds below from the heat of the 
sun, of which it is only a metamorphosis. On the other hand, the 
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Brahmins, not seeing anywhere in the world thought separated from 
life, concluded that the principle of one is identical with that of the 
other. And thus the penetrative energy of Vishnu becomes the very 
principle of the generation of living beings, and afterwards of incar- 
nations. 

It is now notorious that 9' va > wn0 nas become one of the three 
persons of the Indian Trinity, and whose worship is so very important 
in modern India, was at first Rudra, king of the winds. Rudra, by 
insensible transformation, has become a formidable being, known as 
the destroyer of life. As to Brahma, although we cannot sum up his 
history in a few words, we understand that the prayer (brahman) 
must be regarded as the expression of the thought in its most divine 
element, which, being personified, gives room for a great symbolical 
divinity. 

Thus are prepared the elements, whose reunion made up later the In- 
dian Trinity; Brahma representing the thought, and with it science and 
religion ; Vishnu, life in his divine unity, and in his incarnations ; 9' va > 
the law of return, by virtue of which all living and thinking beings, as 
well as inorganic substances, disappear and return to where they sprung 
from. As to Agni, the metaphysical portion of him being no longer 
necessary to his existence, he became nothing but the sacred fire, 
symbolical part of worship, mouth of the gods, messenger who trans- 
mits in odoriferous vapours the offering of those who adore them to 
their vast bodies. The only thing wanting to constitute pantheism, 
such as it has existed in the East for more than three thousand years, 
was to conceive these divinities as forms of one and the same Abso- 
lute Being, and to refer this diversity of figures to one unity, of which 
all representation was excluded. This is the unity which has received 
the neutral name of Brahma. 

When we try to go back as far as possible in the history of the 
Vedic period, we do not find there the slightest trace of pantheism, 
excepting that there is an equal absence of any idea of creation. The 
most ancient hymns, and everything which gives us any opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the times which preceded them, leave 
no doubt as to the nature of these primitive religions. These were 
nothing else but polytheism. This is a very important fact in science ; 
for it is in formal opposition with what is believed by many among 
the Christians, that all religions proceed from the biblical tradition. 
That opinion is false, and must be entirely renounced. There is ab- 
solutely nothing in the Veda which emanates from the same source 
as Semitism. The more ancient its hymns are, the less we perceive 
any idea of a separate deity isolated from the world. God was first 
of all conceived by the Aryan mind under a multiplicity of forms. 
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These divine figures were at the outset nothing but physical forces 
deified and amplified. Later they put on metaphysical conceptions, 
transforming themselves little by little, and sometimes changing their 
names ; and it is only after many centuries that the Aryan intellect 
was at last elevated to the conception of the absolute unity. As they 
had chosen for their point of departure the real thing3 which fall 
under the cognisance of the senses, and the not less real facts which 
conscience reveals to us, they have never lost sight of the solid basis 
on which their religious edifice rests. Thought, life, the infinite suc- 
cession of forms which pass one into the other without interval, as 
the waters of a river which flow without interruption — these are the 
things which have always occupied their minds, and which have con- 
ducted them by the most direct path to that pantheism, of which the 
Western nations have so incomplete, and often so false an idea. The 
idea of an individual God, isolated from the world, is to be found 
nowhere in the Aryan doctrines, neither at the end, nor in the middle, 
nor, above all, in the origins of the Vedas. 

At the point where we now stand, a science of quite modern crea- 
tion, comparative philology, begins to play a part which no other 
science could supply. It is not our present intention to give any 
account of it, or even a summary. We shall only say that its analytic 
and comparative method, applied to analogous words in allied lan- 
guages, turns it into a means of investigation, which is at once inex - 
pressibly important and exact. In fact, science has recognised the 
reciprocal independence of the Aryan languages. We know that 
Latin is not derived from the Greek, any more than German, Slavonic, 
or Lithuanian ; and that these idioms have borrowed no words from 
each other till comparatively modern times. We know, also, that the 
Medo-Persic language, which goes by the name of Zend, is neither 
daughter nor mother of the Sanscrit ; and that the same is the case 
with the European languages. Philology, having established these 
truths beyond all doubt, has at the same moment demonstrated very 
numerous analogies between all these idioms, and has thence deduced 
their relationship and common origin. Hence has sprung that com- 
parative study of languages which is called comparative philology. 
The mother language, to which this method leads us, is now spoken 
nowhere ; but science has reconstituted its foundation and its essen- 
tial forms. It reposes upon this principle, that the ancient terms 
which are found in all the languages of the family, once belonged to 
the primordial idiom ; and that this is also the case with every term 
which is common to any two of these languages, when it has been 
satisfactorily proved that it was not borrowed by one from the other. 
These last terms evidently existed before the most ancient of the two 
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branches was separated from the Aryan trunk ; and the terms com- 
mon to all are anterior to the separation of the first of them. Now, 
amongst these terms, some express family relations, others social or 
political relations, others material facts, others, finally, religious con- 
ceptions. These last are more ancient than the most ancient sacred 
monument of the Aryan race, which is the Veda. 

Thus has come into existence a new study, comparative mythology, 
which is for the religious past of humanity, or at least for that of the 
Indo-European nations, what geology is for the past of the terrestrial 
globe. From the day when the learned began to read the Vedaic 
texts, the analogy of the divinities which they found there with those 
of Greece and ancient India struck them at once. Then they extended 
the comparison, and saw that they must comprehend in one and the 
same very ancient religious system, not only those three pantheons, 
but also those of the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the other 
nations of the north of Europe, as well as the original part of the 
myths of Persia and India. From that moment, there was an end of 
considering these mythologies as arbitrary conceptions ; looked at in 
their proper point of view, they became recognised as natural and 
spontaneous products of the Aryan intellect, in the religious develop- 
ment of which they mark the primitive or polytheistic period. Thus, 
the study of mythology returns within that of the general science of 
religions, forming, however, a distinct chapter. 

When comparative philology is applied to mythology, it takes no 
account of the nature of the gods, and must not be seriously con- 
sidered as a philosophic interpretation of polytheism. But as the 
names of the gods express the idea which was conceived of each of 
them, when each was thought out for the first time, a science which 
in a certain way pursues a word into the past, and establishes its 
primordial signification, may illustrate the study of myths and facilitate 
their interpretation. For some years it has been understood that in 
every mythology two parts are to be found ; one which is common to 
the whole race, and which the nations have brought along with them 
when they quitted their native country, and the other, which is pecu- 
liar to each of these nations, and which answers to a local evolution 
of polytheism. This fundamental distinction modifies the results to 
which German symbolism had committed itself. Thus, the division 
of the Grecian divinities into the gods of the Hellenes and the gods 
of the Pelasgi is no longer so distinct as formerly. Still philologists 
would do very wrong to despise labours such as those of Kreutzer 
and De Guigniaut. Those books have thrown a very bright light 
on the history of mythology, and at the same time have caused it to 
be regarded as a serious affair, although in the absence of the Veda, 
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with which they were not acquainted, they could not ascend to its 
first origin. Besides, the great theory of symbolism will always 
remain. It would be impossible to understand how poetic concep- 
tions and figurative expressions could generate religions and worships, 
if behind these words they did not conceal divine personages, ideal 
symbols of real forces veiled by the phenomena of nature. The reality 
of the phenomena is manifest. The winds, thunder, rain, the heat of 
the sun and its effects, are neither abstractions nor words. They are 
derived from forces which make their power felt and whose reality is 
incontestable. The forces are invisible and impassable. They elude 
the physicist, who can only observe the effects. They are metaphysical 
beings, and if the religious sentiment is awakened, they become Gods. 
It is only necessary to have the conception that they infinitely surpass 
and are especially powerful enough to control the phenomena. Under 
these conditions, it is possible to understand that by applying synthesis, 
we may operate upon the phenomena, and so reduce the number of di- 
vine figures, in the same way that by analysis they might be multiplied. 
A single classification of observed facts, reverberating, so to speak, 
on the divine forces to which they are attributed, is sufficient to re- 
duce to some regularity the divine hierarchy, and institute a pantheon. 
A nation, which is brought close to the phenomena and is very far 
off metaphysics, rejoices in multiplying its Gods. The learned, from 
an opposite reason, march more and more towards unity. The western 
mythologies never arrived at this unity. Pure polytheism lasted in 
Greece and Rome, as well as among the barbarians of the north and 
west, up to the appearance of christianism. But in the east the 
Persians arrived at the conception of unity, though somewhat dis- 
guised by the antagonism of Ormuzd and Ahriman. The Indians 
alone put the idea into full light, and from the moment it appeared 
in their theology, it never was effaced. Only the pantheistic unity of 
the Being is not incompatible with the Trinity of the great gods, nor 
with a multiplicity of secondary gods or angels, to use the expression 
of M. Pallegoix, Catholic Bishop of Siam ; for these gods are only 
the different faces of one and the same Being, and the symbolical 
expression of the forces he displays in nature. 

I have traced out the general lines of science as applied to the great 
religions of humanity. Although it is only just sketched out, and 
the efforts of the learned are directed at this moment over every por- 
tion of its extent, it is already possible to comprehend even on this 
unequal ground, where men are tending to. The two ideas which 
have produced religious systems and worships are two standards 
round which the nations have grouped themselves. Erected by the 
two youngest of the human races, they have for a long time guided 
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them in a state of isolation one from the other. At every step they 
have been to them as symbols of war. Buddha was the first of human 
beings who preached universal charity and gave the seal of peace. 
But, inasmuch as his doctrine was exclusively Aryan, he made no 
converts without, except amongst barbarous nations, or those desti- 
tute of religion. The west was closed to him. Christianism, which 
came later, sealed by its metaphysics and its worship the union of 
Aryan and Semitic thought, and conquered all the western Aryans. 
But the Semites have not accepted it, in spite of its doctrine of one 
personal God, nor the Aryans of Asia, in consequence of that doc- 
trine. It has converted but few Jews or Mussulmans, and not a single 
Indian. So the two primitive sources continue to roll clown their 
waters in two separate channels. Wherever there has been an at- 
tempt to unite them, it has not up to the present time succeeded in 
absorbing the two others and forming a third current of religious 
ideas, on which the people of the west can be the only ones borne on. 
Is it to the Veda, the Bible, is it to the Buddhist or the Christian 
church that will one day belong the glory of uniting all the nations ? 
Science is dumb on these problems. Its object is in the past, not in 
the future. Altogether, we must believe that the victory will remain 
to that which turns out to be the most true of these fundamental 
theories, unless, indeed, another should arise, which can embrace 
them all in its synthesis, and shall reunite in one universal church all 
the human races, and all their religions. 
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Few things are more observable in the scientific world than the change 
of tone which has taken place within the last few years on the subject 
of authority. Everywhere the supremacy of facts is now recognised, 
and the only loyalty even professed by the more advanced minds is 
not a faithful adherence to tradition, but unswerving fealty to the truth. 
The battle fought and won by astronomy in the days of Galileo, was 
in truth but the beginning of the war, and alone would have proved 
utterly inadequate to teach men of science their strength, or theo- 
logians their weakness. This was shown in the reception accorded to 
geology, whose stupendous revelations from the page of nature were 
long expected to bend to a written record. It is still shown in the 
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